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FROM THE EDITORS of THE WOOD DUCK: 

To Miss Usik, for all of her hours of thought and 
faithful work in editing the Wood Duck over the 
years — very many thanks! 

This magazine is a presentation of your contributions 
and will be a reflection of the activity of your 
interests. It is with pleasure we anticipate the 
future editions. 

Please keep the material coming to us. 

Misses A. Bowland and A. Zealand 
(Co-Editors) 

Mailing Staff - Misses Hazel Broker and Blossom Patton 
Production - Mr.» T. J, Reid and Miss J.' Niemer 

Material for the Wood Duck must be mailed directly to the Hamilton Naturalists 1 
Club, Box 384, Main Post Office, Hamilton, Ontario, and it is imperative' 
that material intended for inclusion in a particular month's issue should 
be at the post office before the 10th of each month. Address your 
envelope to The Wood Duck Staff. . 
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SPARE ME ONE SWAMP 


Ho.' ye ditchers, ye drainers, go ye slow 

Till I walk once more where the slough-creeks go, 

And steal to the place where the bladderworts grow 
Softly out there on the oozy old edges of swales. 

Just wait till I dash through the rim of trees 
And the rank raw weeds and beyond the breeze, 

To lily-quags reach, and then half to my knees 

Plunge and plough the black puddles where the marsh-stench hales. 

Hold! preserve one spot where no furrow turns 
Where no garbage rots, and no smoke-stack burns 
And no sign-board gapes, where no tramp sojourns 
When hounded and outcast from the primp city pales. 

Spare me yet one swamp where the marsh-hen breeds 
One deep old morass where the mink-brood feeds, 

One sweep of great bog where...the cat-tail seeds 

Are shorn and snatchqd from their, heads by. the winter gales. 

Reserve me one mire where the mud gives birth 
Of things that guard and strike, where fen-vines girth, 

And slime-pools stem, where the old savage earth 
Contests me, defies me when I push 'long the trails. 

by Liberty Hyde Bailey, Dean, 

New York State College of Agriculture, 
1903-1913 

(from "The Lotus" -.Norfolk Field Naturalists Club) 


SWAMP DRAINING CAN BE HARMFUL by Marian Sorenson 

Recently I visited a swamp which has been set aside as a wildlife sanc¬ 
tuary. This particular swamp is in Florida and contains the last virgin stand of 
cypress trees left in North America. Aside from the magnificent old trees, some 
of them hundreds of years old, the special interest of the swamp was its abounding 
animal and plant life. Rare orchids, and air plants sprang from the trees, ferns, 
and wildflowers crowded each other, water birds, woodpeckers, and hawks filled the 
air with their cries and in the deeper water alligators, the first ones I had ever 
seen in the wild, pushed their long snouts and beady eyes just, above the water to 
see what was going on. 

Being completely surrounded by wild nature was a rare, and wonderful experi¬ 
ence. And perhaps nowhere can one better get this feeling of being in the very 
centre of nature s domain than in a swamp or marsh. But as exciting as such an 
experience is, the value of a swamp lies far beyond the joy a nature lover gets 
from visiting it. 

Since, our nation was first, settled some 300 years ago, there has been 
little appreciation or understanding of the place swamps and wetlands play in the 
overall picture of-our -environment. There has been an almost undeviating policy 
of considering such lands as "waste" areas, useful only if they could be drained, 
planted in crops or built-over with airports', ’shopping'centres, or housing devel¬ 
opments. ' -•! .sc- \ 

But the real story is- far different; Theise wetlands'are one of our most 
important natural resources arid the continuing destruction of them is creating a 
most of problems both for the present and for the future. 

(continued next page.) 
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SWAMP DRAINING CAN BE HARMFUL (continued from previous page) 

Wetlands are nature's way of controlling water. They are huge rain barrels 
which collect water in wet periods and store it in dry times. Not only do they 
hold water on the surface but they feed it down to the great underground storage 
reservoirs called aquifers. From these underground aquifers comes all the billions 
of well water that is pumped up every day. 

When a swamp is drained, what happens? First, rainfall which used to be 
caught in the swamp must go somewhere else. It now runs off the top of the land 
and in very \ret periods the result is often floods. Second, the water which used 
to soak into the ground and recharge the underground aquifers now runs off the 
top also. The result of this is a lowering of the water table and very often a 
shortage of water follows. 

With nature's stabilizing swamp gone there is too much water at one time 
and too little at another. Many communities which have drained their wetlands are 
now having these problems. Then everyone must pay for expensive flood control 
measures and some communities have even had to import water from the outside when 
their wells have gotten too low to pump. 

And very often when a swamp is drained the soil obtained for crops is only 
marginal or submarginal. Wetland soil is usually heavily organic. That is, it is 
the result of hundreds of years of plants dying and decaying. When this soil is 
dried out it often quickly oxidizes in the air and sun. Oxidation of this soil 
means its disappearance. Losses of as much as five feet in depth have been 
reported over extensive cultivated areas. 

And in some places where organic soils were only a couple of feet deep or 
less, they have disappeared entirely. Yet many wetlands have been drained with 
federal funds in order to grow the very crops which are now in surplus and which 
we have to put into storage at great expense to all of us. 

The losses of wildlife which make wetlands their homes have been tragic. 

The United Stated National Wildlife Federation says that this country's waterfowl 
population which once numbered 100 million birds is now down to 25 million. In the 
Dakotas and Minnesota where the great "duck factories" are, extensive draining of 
these wet areas is not only destroying wildlife, a valuable natural resource, but 
may well be creating a future dust bowl should another long dry period set in. 

Swamps are the great incubators of the myriad micro-organisms which are 
the first link in the chain of life. These organisms feed many other higher 
animals. The disappearance of lobsters along the coast of Connecticut is now 
being tied to the destruction of the coastal marshes. 

All over the world these valuable wetlands are being destroyed. In the 
United States the Department of the Interior has started a crash program to save 
some of their remaining wetlands. But the program is hampered by lack of funds. 

We can help by letting our politicians know how we feel about saving this great 
natural resource. 

from The Christian Science Monitor. 

(submitted by Mrs. G. W. North) 

****************************** 

HEARTENING NEWS.'.'.' 

We are happy to report that the SUMMIT BOG near Copetown, Ontario, which 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club tried fpr so many years to purchase, has been 
expropriated by the Spencer Creek Conservation Authority for preservation, thus 
saving this important and unique area from destruction. We congratulate the 
Spencer Creek Authority people on their action. 

We have also heard rumours that the famed Rattray Marsh at Port Credit - 
long a favourite haunt for Naturalists - is to be preserved but at this writing 
we are unable to confirm. The Executive of our Club, last year, went on record 
with our Provincial Government, making representations to the Premier and our 

(continued next page:..) 
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continued from previous page - HEARTENING NEWS - 

elected representatives in an attempt to conserve this area which is a marvellous 
spot to view migrating wildlife. 

***************************************************************** 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT!.'.'.'.'.'!.' 


Matters of concern to citizens as well as Nature lovers... 

1. PROTECTION OF OUR CITY PARKS, PROVINCIAL PARKS and WILDERNESS AREAS 
Our city parks, Westdale Woods for example, are being subjected to 
wantonly, destructive vandalism - trees are being broken and left 
lying across the trail. 

The Province of Quebec is permitting the opening of mines in the 
Gaspesian Provincial Park - and it was only last year that a similar 
move almost came to fruition in Ontario, only for the hue and cry 
of the citizens. (Note: This is still a live issue in Ontario and 
our Members should seize every opportunity to let our Provincial 
and Federal Governments know that mining should never be permitted 
in these areas.) 


2. THE TOLL OF BIRD LIFE ON MIGRATION CAUSED BY BEAMS, BUILDINGS and 

LIGHTHOUSES __ 

These are comparatively newly-devised obstructions introduced by 
Man. Now that civilization has advanced so far by dint of scientific 
discoveries, surely some means of protection can be given priority 
in the scheme of things to prevent the terrible losses of migratory 
birds that take place every single year, through the same causes. 

It is wrong to complacently accept this state of affairs as inevitable. 
"Big business" has the instruments to change the course of water- 
systems, forge through mountains, and orbit the earth. Why, then, 
can they not streamline coastal-protection-systems to reduce the 
hazard to airborne wildlife - so important to Man. Regardless of 
how small the percentage is, 450 birds (almost all warblers) des¬ 
troyed in one night, is an injustice of first rank! (Long Point, 
September, 1963) 

************************************* ******* ************************************** 

LONG POINT WORKSHOP 


Long Point in September was a garden of blossom. Distributed among the 
sand dunes are areas of lush green growth - erstwhile lakebeds, depressions of 
moist, rich earth where Fringed Gentian grows in clumps of fity or so buds, just 
ready to unfold and with other clusters already fully expanded, closing their 
petals at night to await the kiss of the sun by day. The Grass of Parnassus, 
Kalm's Lobelia and Purple Gerardla transformed the autumnal landscape into a 
Seurat painting. 

Sharp-shinned Hawks kept close vigil above our heads, while Monarch 
Butterflies alighting on brightly-coloured flowers sent us scurrying for cameras. 
The lowly snake received far more attention than I am sure it desired - the Puff 
Adder performed like a trained actor in the hands of one who was sufficiently 
fearless to hold and even caress it. The Black Gartersnake reared up in defiance 
of captivity. 

Here - twenty miles away from any settlement, was absolute freedom from 
fear of intrusion - Peace Absolute! 


Adeline Bowland. 

*************************************************************************** 


ARE YOU WEARING THE BADGE OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB? MISS MORRIS HAS A 
QUANTITY ON HAND AND THE COST IS $1.25 EACH - OR IF YOU FEEL INCLINED - WHY NOT 
PURCHASE TWO OR THREE AND PRESENT THEM TO THE JUNIOR CLUB FOR COMPETITION? 
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LAKE ERIE TRIP - TOUR OF BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE - SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1963 

Three cars loaded with enthusiastic naturalists left Hamilton for a 
stimulating field trip, to be topped off with a rare tour at the day's end. We 
Were to meet Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Reid to complete our party of club members at 
the Buffalo Museum of Science. 

The day was perfect for a hike, with the sun casting the long shadows 
of a closing summer season. A warmth seemed to rise from within the earth itself 
as we looked over farm fields and observed the natural life that was supported by 
it and depended on it to thrive. 

A brisk, clean breeze stirred the very air around us as we watched Red¬ 
tailed Hawks of the Buteo family circle lazily overhead. Trees on all sides of 
the fields showed a spotty flush of first autumnal colour. The wind tipped their 
leaves as if to welcome us to their very own fashion show. Robins seemed to be 
gathering for their trip south and were plentiful along the roadsides. Cowbirds, 
Grackles, Starlings and the odd Crow caught our attention only slightly as we sped 
along toward Lake Erie and Port Colbourne, A male Goldfinch dipping along and 
Kildeers crying from the fields perked us up in preparation for the shore birds 
we anticipated finding at the lakeshore. 

Point Abino caught me completely by surprise with the vastness of the 
mud flats and derelict small boats high and dry. Some were half in the water and 
others the worse for wear on their sides and full of sand. It seemed to show the 
turmoil of human emotions caught in the wheel of life. Enjoyment of a quick 
summer's pleasure and then retirement to warmer environments, leaving the shore¬ 
line like a beautiful face - ripped, torn and scarred. 

A word of warning from our capable Leader - Mr, Ralph Idema, that we must 
tear ourselves away if we were to keep our schedule on time for Buffalo. Bino¬ 
culars and the telescope gave us our last glimpse of Kildeer, Spotted Sandpipers, 
two Lesser Yellowlegs, one Greater Yellowlegs, a few ducks and a Black-bellied 
Plover. Our next stop was at the Niagara Park by the Peace Bridge and overlooking 
the river. Here we saw Blue-winged Teal and hundreds of Bonaparte's Gulls with 
their graceful and fairly swift flight, which reminds one of the terns rather than 
the gull family. 

We had an enjoyable lunch on the grounds of the Museum and on admittance, 

we were met by Mr. Fred Hall, Director of the Buffalo Museum of Science. Upon 

entering the main floor central hall, we found ten individual halls branching from 
its perimeter, each representing a different major science. Physics and Chemistry, 
Astrology, Earth Science, Hall of Life, Vertebrates, Invertebrates, Evolution, 
Heredity, Man and Culture were all main halls. We spent an enjoyable period in 
the Plant Life Hall with an amazingly life-like display of wild flowers, mushrooms, 
ferns, etc. common to this general area. The new Savage Hall of Birds is a dis¬ 
play of natural settings and realism beyond belief. The Living Museum with its 
reptiles, birds and small animals gives ample opportunity to study and take photos 
in natural surroundings. The Hall of Geology brought many thoughts of past eras 
to mind. 

To be sure, it was a tour of tours! A full day would only begin to offer 

enough time to study exhibits properly and tend to whet the appetite for more. 

I know it did for me and come Spring - I will return with family and friends for 
another day of enjoyment. We certainly owe Mr. Fred Hall a great deal of thanks 
for the time he spent with us, and his enlightening explanations of the various 
exhibits as he escorted us through the Museum. 

The Museum of Science is located in Humboldt Park, Buffalo, New York, and 
is open to the public, free of charge, daily from 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and 
Sundays and Holidays from 1:30 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. Drop over for a visit at your 
convenience. You will return from a day well spent and full of memories. 

Donald H. Babb. 


Sad to relate - the above Field Event was rather poorly-attended. WHY NOT PLAN 
TO ATTEND MORE OF THE EVENTS ON THE PLANNED PROGRAMME and SUPPORT THE LEADERS BY 
YOUR INTEREST? 
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HIKE September 22. 1963 

MUSHROOMS I find very difficult. From, time to time I have thought how nice 
it would be to know some of them. I have visited the Library, obtained the books, 
read the pages, looked at the pictures, and then gone collecting. That same evening 
has usually been spent trying to decide whether the cap of a specimen is "fleshy" 
or "somewhat fleshy". Is the stem "firm", "definitely firm" or "not as firm as in 
Tricholoma?" Were the gills "pink when young" when the mushroom in my hand is 
falling to pieces from age? An impossible subject to get to know! 


It was therefore with foreseeable pleasure that on September 22, on a beauti¬ 
ful sunny fall morning, I joined about twenty other naturalists to learn from an 
expert and good friend, Jan Karnmermans, and I must say that my flagging interest 
was well revived by the end of the day. 

We met at the Teacher's College, and after examining their grounds we pro¬ 
ceeded to the bottom of Filman Road, followed it up the escarpment to the brow, and 
spent the rest of the morning walking in the wocds to the East, Later in the day 
we went to Sulphur Springsj under the hanlocks was particularly rewarding, and in 
one little grove about 15 feet square we were shown about ten different species. 

Jan took a great deal of trouble explaining the characters of the various 
families, the features by which he knew them so readily; There were the gill 
mushrooms, 4 species of Ink Gaps (Coprinus), 2 Russulas, the velvet-stemmed 
Collybia, a beautiful yellow Pholiotus growing in profusion on an old log, the 
fawn-coloured Pluteus, the waxy Lactaria, the honey mushroom (Armillaria), the 
common edible mushroom, specimens of Galera, Flammula, Inocybe, Tricholoma, 
Marasmius, Mycena, Cortinarius and the many others that I have forgotten. 

The shelf mushrooms included the Polypores, Dealbata with the undersurface 
patterned like a labyrinth, and the hoof fungus (Ganoderma). Fungi with unusual 
appearances were the coral and club fungi (Clavaria), the dead man's finger (a 
black stub sticking up from the ground - Xylaria) and Leptoglossus, which had all 
the appearances of a folded thin tongue growing out of the earth. 


We had one very avid collector in our midst, Ray Lowes, but I am sorry to 
have to state that his interests were not scientific but culinary. He wishes to 
report that the many specimens he put in his little bag were excellent, and that 
none of them were poisonous. And on that happy ending I stop. 


Thanks Jan, Altogether a very good dayI 


INTERESTING JOTS. 1 1 


****** 

**** 

¥ 


Dr. R. MacLaren. 


Mr., W. A. T. Gilmour reports that his bird drinking fountain was visited 
this past summer, fairly regularly, by Screech Owls. They came at night, 
singly or in pairs. Mr. Gilmour's residence is on St. James Place in 
Hamilton. 

And - speaking of Screech Owls - Mr. George North states that the Screech 
Owl's winter call differs from its summer call. 

******* 

***** 

KEEP MATERIAL COMING FOR THE WOOD DUCK - RELATE YOUR EXPERIENCES FOR THE ENJOY- 

MENT OF OTHERS 
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A VISIT TO THE DUNLAP OBSERVATORY 

We kept a Saturday night date with the David Dunlap Observatory on September 28, 
1963. It was well worth the keeping! 

Driving leisurely on our way in the eaPly evening, we observed that the 
predominating note in Nature's symphony of 00 lour was a soft, misty purple accented 
first in the handsome display of Michaelmas daisies in the Royal Botanical Spring 
Gardens and continuing in the whole panorama, melting into the dusk as we reached 
our destination. 

At the Observatory, which is an extension of the University of Toronto, we 
met a group of Hamilton Naturalists' Club members and their friends, led by our 
diligent Evelyn Morris, And here, may I say that no one could have done a more 
thorough job than Evelyn in organizing this event. Our group and others entered 
a small lecture room where we were informed that, due to the overcast sky, we would 
be deprived of a look through the telescope, but instead, would be shown "Universe", 
a film with commentary by the National Film Board-. 

The impact of this film lifted us out of our seats and into a weiPd and 
\ronderful world of comets, suns, galaxies, meteors and asteroids. It was impressive 
beyond words and I would travel many miles to see it again. 

Too enormous arid distant for the human mind to conceive were such facts as: 
the Milky Way consists of about 100,000 million stars . . . great boulders and 
asteroids swinging in orbit with an average revolution period of four-and-a-half 
years . . . the tail of the ghostlike comet, resembling floating panels of chiffon 
is vaporized steam, and may be 5>000,000 miles long , . . that we may, at times, be 
looking at a star that is not there, but became extinct a thousand years ago, the 
light of it just reaching us now . . . that there are more stars in the sky than 
there are blades of grass! . . .ad infinitum. 

Following an interesting question and answer period, we walked over to the 
Dome, where we were shown the massive telescope and how it worked. Largest in 
Canada, tenth largest in the world, this giant 74" telescope, is so finely counter 
balanced that it can be moved into any position with the slightest touch, as was 
demonstrated. 'Very interesting too, to see the domed ceiling with its sliding 
panels revolve. 

Discussing future Astronomy in Canada, our guide told us that plans were under 
way for a 150" telescope, which would probably be located in British Columbia 
because of more favourable year round weather conditions. 


Our fascinating evening came to an end, and as we left the Observatory and sped 
homeward with the night illuminated by countless blinking lights, our Planet 
resembled just a little, I thought, the vast celestial canopy. 


P.S.: We noticed that the Correct by Anne Reid, 

spelling of the name of this 

Observatory; issDUNLAP. * *. ,, ' • 

* * * * * ■>'( it * * * i< it it * * it i< * * it * it ** * it it ** it * * * * * * iV * it i; i< * * it * * W 

CHRISTMA&^CASOS : '-4ur Club ,wiili v< t«btf be''handling- F.0.'l-JvtJhristtnd's' CarAs 1 jMhr. 

They must be ordered diifdti'tiiy from the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, Ste. 301, 
•*'170•i'the^DonW'ay West^f- DorFMiMs, ^Ont&rio*- * , -y ■? '< 3 

On hanS, -Rbwe^^y^and -for 'sale-at : tftl'‘Ndvembef ''Gynbyai' , Meet i in| : 'ai‘e: 10 BBiles^of 
Water-Lily design-,^ihidh'^dur^CluD^Ms on hand, and wh’ibh we "&i’ish to dispose of 

at a nominal/'Cost. 
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THE CIGAIE 


The coming of autumn also means the silencing of ,a sound that to sensitive 
ears and lovers of heat is redolent of the high noon of summer—the "zeeing" of 
the cigale or cicada. Loud and continuous as his song may be, he is nigh impossible 
to locate, and I have only seen him when his short span of life is finished and 
his song ended. 

The cigale has been the subject of an interesting study written by the French 
naturalist. Monsieur J. Henri Fabre (1023-1915). 

Six weeks of joyous rioting in the sun is all that is allowed to this 
legendary, gossamer-winged giantess. A long preparation of four years of subter¬ 
ranean wandering from root to root from which the larva sips its sustenance, 
precedes this grand finale. 

During this brief span on earth, the cigale lays its eggs, exquisite ivory 
caskets, just under the bark of the asphodel, ten or so to an egg-chamber. About 
four hundred eggs in all are deposited in separate apertures, as the mortality 
rate is high, the laying ritual lasting about seven or eight hours. 

She selects a sun-drenched twig, and with the warmth of the sun always on 
her back, she spirals upward keeping each egg-chamber separated the exact length of 
her, ovipositor, until about forty borings have been accomplished. Durirg this time, 
the unwary cigale is often accompanied by a diminutive predator that leaves an egg 
within each egg-chamber. 

In spite of tireless contn. vings. Monsieur Fabre was never an eyewitness to 
the actual hatching of these eggs, but knew from the "rags and batters" left on 
the asphodel early in October that the young had emerged from egg-chambers—nothing 
but the heat of the sun could effect complete incubation. Thai he would discover 
a tiny larva suspended by a silken thread awaiting the drying process, in prepar¬ 
ation for its perilous journey earthward, and subsequent incarceration underground. 

***************************************************************** 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ** A * A * * * * 


THANKSGIVING WEEKEND OUTING - 1963 


Another leaf has been pressed within the pages of Pine Grove 

Inn Thanksgiving diary.a recording of which Nature is the 

author - a gypsy flinging her jewels and banners to bewitch and charm 
those of us who go to worship at her shrine. Each year she displays a 
different mood, and I found her most beguiling in her shroud of lav¬ 
ender greys and greeney silvers, threaded with vermilion and laced with 
gold. 

New facets of the great outdoors come into focus - differing accord¬ 
ing to the unique individual need..... Botany, Ornithology, Mycology, 
Photography, Wolf-howling, Singing around the Piano - and, best of all, 
the comradeship of kindred spirits, sharing with equal zest, enthusiasm 
and excitement the pursuit of beckoning Nature. 

A. Bowland. 


******************** 


A SINCERE PAT ON THE BACK - TO ALL THE MEMBERS AND FRIENDS WHO ATTENDED 
THE THANKSGIVING WEEKEND AND CONTRIBUTED .SO MUCH IN TIME AND EFFORT TO 
THE APPARENT ENJOYMENT OF EVERYONE PRESENT. 

THE EXECUTIVE. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS 
at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY by Annie J. Hunt 

‘ • . ' *' . : '■ i ' .. i -I » .. '• ■ . I,' . . . . 

The books this month are varied and interesting. The titles are: T he living 
sea . Face of North America . Birds of the Caribbean . Birds in the sun . Quest of the 
curly-tailed,horses . Bushland and seashore . Australian animals and birds , and 
Unique to Australia . 

In the best seller The silent world J. Y. Cousteau told of his exhilarating 
aqualung adventures. In his new book The living sea he continues to chronicle his 
triumphant exploits into the depths using his famous oceanographic ship Calypso as 
a base. His work took place in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Indian and the 
Atlantic Oceans and by these expeditions he has contributed much to oceanographic 
research. James Dugan assisted in the writing of this literary as well as scienti¬ 
fic narrative. Fine quality photographs are included. Particularly fascinating is 
the chapter on the experiences of two men who lived underwater continuously for one 
week. Naturalists will certainly enjoy reading of the discoveries of this undersea 
explorer. < 

. i , i j ' * 

Face of North America by Peter Farb tell3 of the natural history of a continent. 
It is a book for anyone who cares for the great, outdoors. It is a guide that 
lucidly explains certain phenomena in the landscape to laymen and in so doing in¬ 
creases his understanding of his environment of mountains, forests, rivers and 
glaciers and the like. It is a worthwhile report of what the author has explored 
and studied of this Land. The book may be read for pleasure because of its narrative 
style but it also contains an excellent index and bibliography to assist in its use 
as an authoritative reference work or text. For travellers a special feature is the 
appendix which offers by state and Canadian province parks to visit and outlines 
the special characteristics of these natural areas. 

Of special interest to bird lovers is Birds of the Caribbean by R, P. Allen, 

It is a valuable study by a former Research director of the National Audubon 
Society. This beautiful book of tropical birds was sponsored by the Alcoa Steam¬ 
ship Company. Its attractive format makes it a wonderful "gift book". It dis¬ 
cusses the characteristics and habits of a hundred species including familiar 
summer birds of the United States and Canada; such as, egrets, herons, thrushes and 
hummingbirds. Leading bird photographers have contributed magnificent pictures- and 
their notes on how these were taken are given at the end of the book. 

Another noteworthy treasury of bird photographs with accompanying text is 
Birds in the sun . The Rt.Hon. Malcolm MacDonald wrote the enchanting text and 
Christina Loke took the superb pictures. The result is an appealing portrait 
gallery of the birds of India. 

i ,1, • 1 . | ' 

Quest of the curly-tailed horses , by Noel Monkman, the autobiography of the 
pioneer of Underwater photography and films of marine microscopic life in Australia, 
is a very entertaining story of a man*s struggle after what he wanted to do most- 
become a naturalist. The vivid descriptions of the Great Barrier Reef and the 
"curly-tailed" horses i.e, sea horses make excellent reading. The following three 
books with an Australian Setting provide good nature reading. , Robin Hill, painter 
and naturalist, presents in Bushland and seashore brief, charming nature adventures 
with pen and brush. It is a pleasurable record of some of his excursions and a 
delightful introduction to Australian landscape and fauna. Australian animals and 
birds by Sheila Hawkins is a short, engaging, informal but accurate volume. In 
Unique to Australia W, A. Beatty offers a "little encyclopaedia" of the peculiar 
and distinctive features of this alluring continent. Chapter headings include 
animals,, birds, earthworms, water life, strange natural features and wildflowers. 

Here is first hand information for armchair travellers# 



S~\ 
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HIGHLIGHTS for NOVEMBER - from your Editors' Desk: 

Field Events : 

Sun. T November 3 - JOHN MILES LEADS A REPEAT TRIP TO BANNISTER 

MARSH AREA (Grand River Valley Conservation 
Region.) This was a highlight in 1962 and 
should again be a most interesting trip. 

Wed.. Nov. 20 - EVENING VISIT TO McMASTER UNIVERSITY PLANE- 

TARIUM - contact Dr. Edw. Dinniwell, 383-9964 
for time and meeting place, 

(Consult Programme of Activites for details) 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING - MONDAY NOVEMBER 11. 1963 - 




Time: 8:00 P.M. 


* 


Place: Y.M.C.A. 


* 
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79 James St. S., 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY 

OUR SANCTUARY IS DESPERATELY IN NEED OF A LITTLE HOUSE-CLEANING. SOME OF THE PATHS 
ARE OVERGROWN TO A GREAT EXTENT AND IT IS PROPOSED TO ORGANIZE WORK PARTIES FOR THE 
23RD and 24th - SATURDAY AND SUNDAY RESPECTIVELY FOR THIS PURPOSE. 


'^Refreshments will be 


* 


served. 
^Visitors welcome. 


"ENTOMOLOGY and ARACHNOLOGY" - (Insects and Spiders) 
presented by - DR. D. A. CHANT 

of the Research Branch of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture, St. Catharines, Ontario. 

(Dr. Chant is an expert on "Mites" and as we are told 
that an earthworm is one million times the size of a 
mite, it follows that Dr. Chant is an expert in his 
field, and will provide a wonderful evening for us,) 


PRUNING SHEARS - GRASS TRIMMERS 


PRUNING SAWS - HAMMERS, NAILS - AXES - ARE ALL 
REQUIRED 


TRAILS HAVE TO BE REMARKED WITH FLUORESCENT RIBBON - RASPBERRY CANES CUT OUT - OVER¬ 
HANGING TREE LIMBS REMOVED - ETC., ETC. ALL OF THIS WORK SHOULD BE COMPLETED BEFORE 
THE SNOW FLIES SO THAT IT WILL BE IN READINESS FOR THE SPRINGTIME 


ADDITIONALLY - IT IS FELT THAT A PROPER BRIDGE SHOULD BE ERECTED OVER THE CREEK or 
PREFERABLY TWO BRIDGES AND SHOULD ANYONE HAVE LUMBER TO DONATE FOR THIS PURPOSE, 

IT WOULD BE APPRECIATED 

* ; ' t' rv • ' , i ; 

IF YOU ARE WILLING TO HELP IN THIS VERY IMPORTANT PROJECT - please drop a line to 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club; P, 0. Box 384, Main Post Office, Hamilton, Ontario, 
stating that you will arrange to be on hand. Or, you may telephone to JOHN MILES, 
Evenings - JA 2-6160 or to the President -MRS. SHIVAS - 628-6846. 

COME ON. ALL YOU STALWART BRUCE-TRAIL BUILDERS - GIVE US THE BENEFIT OF YOUR EXPERI¬ 
ENCE IN THIS HIGHLY IMPORTANT PROJECT. 

WORK WILL COMMENCE AT THE SANCTUARY EACH MORNING AT 9:30 A.M. - MAIN ENTRANCE 
REMEMBER THE DATE S - SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23 and SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

Dress warmly - waterproof footwear - bring a lunch 

THIS IS YOUR SANCTUARY and it needs YOUR ATTENTION - THE WORK MUST BE DONE NOW as 
IT WILL RECEIVE MANY VISITORS FROM APRIL 1st ON AND WE HOPE TO 
HAVE IT IN GOOD SHAPE FOR THE EXCITING EVENTS AHEAD 



THE JUNIORS SWING INTO ACTION 


i m i i i i 



JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 

PLAN to ATTEND your MEETINGS and HIKES regularly and advertize 
your Club at all times. 

TELL your Parents, Teachers and Friends what you are doing and 
share your nature experiences with them. 

We have a good group of boys and girls who hike, observe and 
record birds, animals and plants that they see. The hikes are 
led by well-informed naturalists and the regular meetings at 
the Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South, Hamilton, are under adult 
senior guidance but run by the Juniors themselves. 

We WANT more members in the 10-17-year-age group so BRING YOUR 
FRIENDS and CLASSMATES. Membership is One Dollar ($1) per year 
and with it comes a subscription to the Wood Duck magazine. 


Visitors are always welcome. Junior Club Meetings are held regularly on the 1st 
and 3rd Saturdays of each month - September to May. 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Vice Secretary 
Records Secretary 
Study Area Director 
Phoning Committee Chairman 
Representatives for 
those under 14 


YOUR EXECUTIVE 

- DOUGLAS BROWN 
-MARTIN COWIE 

- LORRAINE PRESTON 

- Alfred Senior 

- BILL SMITH 

- GORDON COMMODORE 

- FRED SELMAN 

- NANCY BURNS 

- KIM COMMODORE 


('phone) 


- 545-8920 

- 549-1141 

- 527-5773 

- 549-3977 

- 529-5266 

- 527-6213 

- 529-2739 

- TW4-2825 

- 527-6213 


MEETING - SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 2. 1963 at 7:30 P.M, 

in Y.M.C.A. YOUTH CENTRE, Ground Floor, 79 James St. S., Hamilton 
Plans for Winter activities and announcement of projects - contests 

and prizes 


HIKE - SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 16. 1963 - 8:00 A.M. to Noontime 

Dr. Ted Dinniwell will meet Juniors at Bond and King Streets (Westdale) 
by George R. Allen Public School for a morning hike for late migrants 
at the Dundas Marsh. 


MEETING - SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 16. 1963 at 7:30 P.M. 

in Y.M.C.A. YOUTH CENTRE, Ground Floor, 79 James St. S., Hamilton 

Nature interpretation should be well under way by now and opportunities 
to meet new faces and learn more facts on birds and other branches 


of natural history will keep us busy. 

BRING your FRIENDS for an EVENING - we want more Members in the Junior 
Club. We need a strong Junior section if all of our planned projects 
are to be successful. 


JUNIOR CLUB ADVISOR - MR. DAVID BROWN 
DIRECTOR - JUNIOR 

CLUB ACTIVITIES - MR. DONALD BABB 


- Telephone - JA 9-9388 
Telephone - 385-0281 


Note: SENIOR MEMBERS willing to assist in the Junior Club Activities should get in 
touch with Mr. Donald Babb for assignment. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to October 20, 1963 - 260 


Canada Goose 
Snow Goose 


Green Heron (l)0ct.l2 

Black-cr.Night Heron(4)0ct. 9 

( 200 ) 0 ct .21 
( 2 ) 0 ct„ 7 
(l)oct.l 9 
(I2)0ct.l4 
( 7 l) 0 ct.ll 
(l)Oct, 1 
(l)Oct.11' 


Twiss Road 
Firestone Inlet 
Westdale 
Dundas Marsh 


Don Taylor, G. W. North 
George W• North 
Alf Epp 

A. Zealand, Helen Wilson s 


n " (L. Hamilton, B. McKnight, North 


Gadwall 
Wood Duck 
Common Goldeneye 
Oldsquaw 
White-winged Scoter (l)Sep„26 
Surf Scoter (9)Oct.l2 


F " " 

F Third Line. 


Bronte 

tt 


Huber Moore, G. North 
G. W. North 
Huber Moore 
Donald Taylor 


Common Scoter 
Common Merganser 
Red-br. Merganser 
Goshawk 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Rough-legged Hawk 
Golden Eagle 


Bald Eagle 


Osprey 
Gyrfalcon 
Pigeon Hawk 
Gray Partridge 
Virginia Rail 
Sora 

Common Gallinule 
American Coot 
Am. Golden Plover 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Solitary Sandpiper 
Baird's Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
Stilt Sandpiper 
Pomarine Jaeger 


Parasitic Jaeger 


Franklin's Gull 
Black-1eg.Kittiwake 


( 25 ) 0 ct .20 
(8)Oct„14 
( 2 ) 0 ct.l 2 
(lO)Oct.ll 
(5)Sep.22 
( 5 )Oot.l 2 
(7)Aug.24 
(l) 0 ct „12 
4)Sep.22 
2 )spring 
l)Sep.22 
ad.)Aug.24 
ad„) 0 ct. 2 
(l) 0 ct ,19 

(1) Sep.22 
(L)0ct.20 

(2) Sep.29 
(l)Oct.18 
(7)Oct.l9 

(l ) 0 ct .20 

( 3 ) 0 ct. 1 
(l)Oct. 7 
(l)Oct. 5 
(l)Sep,20 
(l)Oct. 9 

(1) 0 ct .20 

( 2 ) 0 ct. 7 
( 2 ) 0 ct „20 
(l)Oct. 5 
(l) 0 ct.l 9 
(7)Sep.l4 

(1) 0ct.l4 

( 2 ) 0 ct. 9 
(l)Oct 


A Oakville 

Pig & Whistle, 

F Appleby Line 
F Dundas Marsh 
F Bronte 
F Port Credit 
9th Line & Hwy 
F Lome Park 

9th Line & Hwy #5 
F Port Credit 
A Rattlesnake Point 
F Port Credit 
F Lome Park 
Waterdown 


G. North 


#5 


Rattray's Marsh 


A Port Credit 
Old Guelph Road 
Limeridge & Ottawa 
Hopkins' Creek 
Bronte marsh 
Strathearne Docks 
F Dundas Marsh ... 

L Strathearne Docks 
Burlington 
Dundas Marsh 
Bull's Point 

Strathearne Docks 

n n ii 


Bronte J. Miles' Club Hike 
G. North, L. Hamilton 
G. North, Don Taylor 
Donald Taylor 
Lucie McDougall 
Don Taylor, G. North 
David West 

Don Taylor, G. North 
Lucie McDougall 
J. Simonyi 
Lucie McDougall 
David West 
William F. Smith 
R. Anderson, A.V. Mason 
Lucie McDougall 
J. Miles, R. Westmore 
Martin Cowie 
Huber .Moore 
Donald Taylor 
G. North, R. Westmore 

Huber Moore 
n n 


L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


A Lake at Canal 
Port Nelson 
Bronte 
Bront e 

L foot of John St. 

x-/- Bronte 

Forster's Tern (l)Sep.29 L Dundas Marsh 

Common Tern (l)Oct. 1 L 

Screech Owl (l)0ct.l7 

Short-eared Owl 


Common Nighthawk 


(1) Oct 

( 2 ) 0 ct. 8 
l) 0 ct.l 2 
3 ) 0 ct„ 2 


98 George St. 

F Woodland Cemetery 


R. Westmore, G,.North 
G. W. North 
Huber Moore 

G. North, Jack Sherrin 
Huber Moore 

J. Miles, Min McCleary 
G. North, R. Westmore 
R. Curry, Ian Cowie 
Donald Taylor 
G.&L. North, L. Hamilton 
George W. North 
Donald Taylor 

G. & L. North 

H. Moore, R. Westmore 
Huber :Moore 
G, North, R< 


Westmore 

High Level 5 U.Ottawa G, North; H. Moore 
Lake at Bronte G. North, Don Taylor 

L McMaster University Robert H., Curry 
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Chimney Swift (8)0ct. 2 L McMaster University Robert H. Curry 

Ruby-t.Hummingbird (l)0ct. 6 L Mountainside Huber Moore 

Black-backed Three- (l)Oct. 7 F Ancaster R. A. H. Westmore 

toed Woodpecker (l)Oct.ll Bronte Donald Taylor 

Gt.Crested FLycatchr(l)Sep.29 L Bronte R. Curry, J. Olmsted 

Least Flycatcher (l)Oct. 3 L Westdale Park Huber Moore 

E. Wood Pewee (l)Sep.28 L Victoria Ave. Mtn. Huber Moore 

Tree Swallow (2)0ct. 5 L Dundas Marsh H, Moore, R. Westmore 

Bank Swallow (l)Oct. 4 L High Level Bridge G. W. North 

Barn Swallow (l|0ct. 5 L Dundas Marsh Moore, North, Westmore 

Tufted Titmouse (l)Sep.22 Bronte Harbour Donald Taylor 

Red-breastedNuthatch(6)Sep.29 Bull's Lane Huber Moore 

House Wren (l)Oct. 4 L Westdale Park Huber Moore 

Long-b.Marsh Wren (3)0ct.l8 Dundas Marsh Huber Moore 

Mockingbird (l)0ct.20 F Lake Ave.s of Barton R. Westmore et al. 

Catbird (l)0ct.l8 Hopkins' Creek Huber Moore 

Brown Thrasher (l)0ct.l9 Westdale Park R. Curry, J. Miles 

Wood Thrush (l)Oct. 3 L Westdale Park Huber Moore 

Swainson's Thrush (2)0ct.ll L Victoria Ave. Mtn. Huber Moore 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (l)Oct.ll L " " " Huber Moore 

Eastern Bluebird (l)0ct.l2 F Bronte Donald Taylor 

(l2)0ct„12 Dundas Hydro Station Curry, B. Jones, Olmsted 
(8)Oct.l3 " " " Alf Epp, T. Boleantu 

(l)0ct.l3 Hamilton Cemetery H. Moore, G. North 

(l)0ct.l6 Bronte Jane Taylor 

Golden-cr. Kinglet (l)Sep.29 F Bull's Lane Huber Moore 

Red-eyed Vireo (l)Oct.ll L Wellington St. Mtn. Huber Moore 

Philadelphia Vireo (l)Sep.29 L Bronte woods R. Curry, J. Olmsted 

Bl.-&-White Warbler (l)Oct. 4 L Westdale Park Huber Moore 

Tennessee Warbler (l)0ct,19 L Bronte Donald Taylor 

Nashville Warbler (l)0ct.l9 L Bull's Point A. V. Mason, R. Anderson 

Parula Warbler (l)Oct. 8 L Bronte Donald Taylor 

Magnolia Warbler (l)Oct. 2 L Wellington St. Mtn. Huber Moore 

Cape May Warbler (l)Oct. 8 L Upper Ottawa dump Huber Moore 

Bl.—thr.Blue Warbler(2)0ct. 3 L Westdale Park R. Curry, H. Moore 

Blackburnian Warbler(l)Sep.29 L Bull's Point Huber Moore 

Chestnut-sided " " mSep.29 L Bronte woods R. Curry, J. Olmsted 

Bay-breasted Warbler(2)0ct.ll L Wellington St. Mtn. Huber Moore 

Blackpoll Warbler (l)Oct.ll L " " » " " 

Ovenbird (l)Oct. 6 L Tisdale St. Mtn. " " 

N. Waterthrush (l)0ct.l9 L Bronte Donald Taylor 

Kentucky Warbler (l)Sep,15 A Rattray's Marsh Ellen Cuthbert 

Wilson's Warbler (2)0ct. 2 L Wellington St. Mtn. Huber Moore 

Canada Warbler (l)Sep,l6 L Van Wagner's Beach G. W. North 

American Redstart (l)Oct. 6 L Bronte woods G. W. North 

Scarlet Tanager (l)Sep.25 L Churchill Fields Huber Moore 

Rose-br. Grosbeak (2)Sep.29 L Bronte woods Robert H. Curry 

Indigo Bunting (l)Oct. 3 L Westdale Park Huber Moore 

Evening Grosbeak (5)Oct.l9 F Westdale Park John B. Miles 

(l0)0ct.22 Lake Ave. Barton Huber Moore 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow(l)0ct.l2 A Old Guelph Rd. pond Curry, B. Jones, Olmsted 

(l)0ot,15 L " " " G. North, R. V/estmore 

Tree Sparrow (l)0ct,12 F Bronte at Q.E.W. R. Curry, J. Olmsted 

Fox Sparrow (2)0ct. 4 F Bull’s Lane Huber Moore 

Lincoln's Sparrow (2)0ct.20 Bronte^ Strathearne Don Taylorj H. Moore 

Lapland Longspur (3)0ct. 5 F Strathearne Docks Robert H. Curry 



